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DISCOURSE am 


GENTLEMEN, 
Purpoſe to carry on in this diſcourſe 


the ſubje& which I begun in my 
laſt. It was my wiſh upon that occaſion to incite you to 
purſue the higher excellencies of the art. But I fear that 
in this particular I have been miſunderſtood. Some are 
ready to imagine, when any of their favorite acquirements 
in the art are properly claſſed, that they are utterly diſgra- 
ced. This is a very great miſtake: nothing has its proper 
luſtre but in its proper place. That which is moſt worthy 


of eſteem in its allotted ſphere, becomes an object, not of 
B reſpec, 
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reſpec, but of deriſion, when it is forced into a higher to 
which it is not ſuited 3 and there it becomes doubly a 


ſource of diſorder, by occupying a ſituation which is not 


natural to it, and by putting down from the firſt place 


what is in reality of too much magnitude to become with 
grace and proportion that ſubordinate ſtation, to which 


ſomething of leſs value would be much better ſuited. 


My advice in a word is this : keep your principal atten- 
tion fixed upon the higher excellencies. If you compaſs 
them and compaſs nothing more, you are ſtill in the firſt 
claſs. We may regret the innumerable beauties which you 
may want; you may be very imperſect: but fill, you are 
an imperfect perſon of the higheſt order, 


If when you have got thus far you can add any, or all, 
of the ſubordinate qualifications, it is my wiſh and advice 
that you ſhould not neglect them, 


But this is as much a matter of circumſpection and cau- 
tion at leaſt, as of eargerneſs and purſuit. 


t 3-4 
” - Themindis apt to be diſtracted by multiplicity of purſuits; » 
and that ſcale of perfection, which I wiſh always to be 
_ preſerved, is in the greateſt danger of being totally diſor- 


dered, and even inverted, 


Some excellencies bear to be united, and are improved 
by union, others are of adiſcordant nature; and the attempt 
to join them, only produces a harſher jarring of incongruent 


principles, 


The attempt to unite contrary excellencies, (of form, for 
inſtance,) in a ſingle figure, can never eſcape degenerating 
into the monſtrous, but by ſinking into the inſipid; taking 
away its marked character, and weakening its expreſſion, 


This remark is true to a certain degree with regard tu 
the paſſions. If you mean to preſerve the moſt perfect 


beauty in its moſt perfect fate, you cannot expreſs the 
paſſions, which produce (all of them) diſtortion and defor- 


mity, more or leſs, in the moſt beautiful faces. 
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Guido, from want of choice in adapting his ſubje& to his 
ideas and his powers, or in attempting to preſerve beauty 
where 


Pc 
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where it could not be preſerved, has in this reſpect fuc- 
ceeded very ill. His figures are often engaged in ſubjects 
that required great expreſſion ; yet his Judith and Holo- 
fernes, the daughter of Herodias with the Baptiſt's-Head, 
the Andromeda, and even the Mothers of the Innocents, 
have little more expreſſion than his Venus attired by the 


Graces. 


Obvious as theſe remarks appear, there are many 
writers on our art, who not being of the profeſſion, and 
conſequently not knowing what can or what cannot be done, 


have been very liberal of abſurd praiſes in their deſcriptions 


of favorite works. 


They always find in them what they are reſolved to find : 
they praiſe excellencies that can hardly exiſt together, and 
above all things are fond of deſcribing with great exactneſs 
the expreſſion of a mixt paſſion, which more particularly 


appears to me out of the reach of our art. 


Such are many diſquiſitfons which I have read on ſome of 
the Cartoons and other Pictures of Raffaelle, where the 
Critics have deſcribed their own imagination; or indeed 

where 
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where the excellent maſter himſelf may have attempted this 
expreſſion of Paſſions above the powers of the Art; and has 
therefore, by an indiſtinct and imperfect marking, left room 
for every imagination, with equal probability to find a 
paſſion of his own. What has been, and what can be done 
in the Art, is ſufficiently difficult; we need not be morti- 
fied or diſcouraged for not heing able to execute the con- 
ceptions of a romantic imagination, 

Art has its boundaries, though Imagination has none. 

We can caſily, like the Ancients, ſuppoſe a Jupiter to 
be poſſeſſed of all thoſe powers and perfections which the 
ſubordinate Deities were endowed with ſeparately. Yet, 
when they employed their Art to repreſent him, they con- 
fined his character to majeſty alone. 


Pliny, therefore, though we are under great obligations 
to him for the information which he has given us in relation 
to the works of the ancient artiſts, is very frequently 
wrong when he ſpeaks of them, which he does very often 
in the ſtile of many of our modern Connoifſeurs. He ob- 
ſerves, that in a ſtatue of Paris, by Euphranor, you might 
diſcover at the ſame time three different characters; the 
dignity of a Judge of the Goddeſſes, the Lover of Helen, 

C and 
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and the conqueror of Achilles. A ſtatue in which you en- 
deavour to unite ſtately dignity, youthful elegance, and 
ſtern valour, muſt ſurely poſſeſs none of theſe to any eminent 


degree. 


=; 
From hence it appears, that there is much difficulty 


as well as danger, in an endeavour to concentrate upon a 
ſingle ſubje& thoſe various powers, which riſing from dif- 


ferent points naturally move in different directions. 


The ſummit of excellence ſeems to be an aſſemblage of 
contrary qualities, but mixed, in ſuch proportions, that no 
one part is found to counteract the other. How hard this 
is to be attained in every art, thoſe only know, who 
have made the greateſt progreſs in their reſpective pro- 
feſſions. 


. 
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To conclude what I have to ſay on this part of the ſub- 


je, which I think of great importance, I wiſh you to un- 
derſtand, that I do not diſcourage the younger ſtudents, 
from the noble attempt of uniting all the excellencies of 
art, but to make them aware, that beſides the difficulties 
which attend every arduous attempt, there is a peculiar 


difficulty 
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difficulty in the choice of the excellencies which ought to 
be united; I wiſh you to attend to this, that you may 
try yourſelves, whenever you are capable of that trial, 
what you can, and what you cannot do: and that inſtead 
of diſſipating your natural faculties over the immenſe field 
of poſſible excellence, you may chuſe ſome particular walk 
in which you may exerciſe all your powers; in order each 


of you to be the firſt in his way. 


If any man ſhall be maſter of ſuch a tranſcendent com- 
manding and ductile genius, 'as to enable him to riſe to the 
higheſt, and to ſtbop to the loweſt flights of art, and to 
ſweep over all of them unobſtructed and ſecure, he is fitter 
to give example than to receive inſtruction. 


| Having ſaid thus much on the nion of excellencies, I will 
next ſay ſomething of the ſubordination in which various 
excellencies ought to be kept. 


I am of opinion, that the ornamental ſtyle, which in my 
diſcourſe of laſt year I cautioned you againſt, conſidering 
as principal, may not be wholly unworthy the attention of 


thoſe, 


Ln 3 
' thoſe, who aim even at the grand ſtyle ; when it is properly 
placed and properly reduced. 


But this ſtudy will be uſed with far better effect, if its 
principles are employed in ſoftening the harſhneſs and miti- 
gating the rigour of the great ſtyle, than if in attempt to 
ſtand forward with any pretenſions of its own to poſitive 


and original excellence. 


It was thus Lodovico Caracci, whoſe example I formerly 
recommended to you, employed it. He was acquainted with 
the works both of Correggio and the Venetian painters, and 
knew the principles by which they produced thoſe pleaſing 
effects which at the firſt glance prepoſſeſs us ſo much in 
their favour, but he took only as much from each as would 
embelliſh, but not over-power that manly ſtrength and 
energy of ſtyle, which is his peculiar character, 


Since I have already expatiated ſo largely in my former 
Diſcourſe, and in my preſent, upon the yes and characters 
of Painting, it will not be at all unſuitable to my ſubject 
if I mention to you ſome particulars relative to the leading 
principles, and capital works of thoſe, who excelled in the 
| great 
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great Ayle, that I may bring you from abſtraction nearer to 


practice, and by exemplifying the propoſitions which 1 
have laid down, enable you to underſtand more clearly 


what I would enforce. 


The principal works of modern Art are in Freſco; a mode 
of Painting which excludes attention to minute elegancies: 
yet theſe works in Freſco, are the productions on which the 
fame of the greateſt maſters depend: ſuch are the pictures 
of Michel Angelo and Raphael in the Vatican, to which 
we may add the Cartoons; which, though not ſtrictly to be 
called Freſco, yet may be put under that denomination ; and 
ſuch are the works of Julio Romano at Mantua. If theſe 
performances were deſtroyed, with them would be loſt the 
beſt part of the reputation of thoſe illuſtrious Painters ; for 
theſe are juſtly conſidered as the greateſt efforts of our Art 
which the world can boaſt. To theſe therefore, we ſhould 
principally direct our attention for higher excellencies. As 
for the lower Arts, as they have been once diſcovered, they 


may be eaſily attained by thoſe poſſeſſed of the former. 


Raphael, who ſtands in general foremoſt of the firſt 
Painters, owes his reputation, as I have obſerved, to his 


D excellence 
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excellence in the higher parts of the art. Therefore, 
his works in Freſco, ought to be the firſt object of 
our ſtudy and attention. His eaſe/ works ſtand in 
a lower degree of eſtimation; for though he conti- 
nually, to the day of his death, embelliſhed his works 
more and more with the addition of theſe lower or- 
naments, which entirely make the merit of ſome ; yet 
he never arrived at ſuch perfection as to make him 
an object of imitation. He never was able to conquer 
perfectly that dryneſs, or even littleneſs of manner, which 
he inherited from his maſter. He never acquired that 
nicety of taſte in colours, that breadth of light and ſhadow, 
that art and management of uniting light to light, and 
ſhadow to ſhadow, ſo as to make the object riſe out of the 
ground with that plenitude of effect ſo much admired in 
the works of Correggio. When he painted in oil, his hand 
ſeemed to be ſo cramped and confined, that he not only loſt 
that facility and ſpirit, but I think even that correctneſs of 
form, which is ſo perſect and admirable in his Freſco works. 
I do not recolle& any Pictures of his of this kind, except 
perhaps the transfiguration, in which there are not ſome 


parts that appear to be even feebly drawn. 
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That this is not a neceſſary attendant on Oil Painting, 
we have abundant inſtances in more modern Painters. 
Lodovico Caracci, for inſtance, preſerved in his works 


in oil the ſame ſpirit, vigour, and correctneſs, which he had 


in Freſco, 


I have no deſire to degrade Raphael from the high rank 


which he deſervedly holds: but by comparing him with 


himſelf, he does not appear to me to be the ſame man in 


Oil as in Freſco. 


From thoſe who have ambition to tread 1n. this great walk 
of the Art, Michel Angelo claims the next attention. | 


He did not poſſeſs ſo many excellencies as Raphael; but 
thoſe he had were of the higheſt kind. He conſidered 
the Art as conſiſting of little more than what may be at- 
tained by Sculpture, correctneſs of form, and energy of cha- 
racter. We ought not to expect more than an Artiſt in- 
tends in his work. He never attempted thoſe leſſer ele- 


gancies and graces in the Art. Vaſari ſays, he never painted 
but 


J 
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but one Picture in oil, and reſolved never to paint 

another, ſaying it was an employment only fit for women 


and children. 


If any man had a right to look down upon the lower 
accompliſhments as beneath his attention, it was certainly 
Michel Angelo: nor can it be thought ſtrange, that ſuch a 
mind ſhould have ſlighted or have been witheld from paying 
due attention to all thoſe graces and embelliſhments of Art, 
which have diffuſed ſuch luſtre over the works of other 


Painters. 


It muſt be acknowledged likewiſe, that together with theſe, 
which we wiſh he had more attended to, he has rejected all 
the falſe, though ſpecious ornaments, which diſgrace the 
works even of the moſt eſteemed Artiſts; and I will ven- 
ture to ſay, that when thoſe higher excellencies are more 
known and cultivated by the Artiſts and the Patrons of 
Arts, his fame and credit will encreaſe with our encreaſing 


knowledge. 


His 
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His name will then be held in the ſame veneration as it 
was in the enlightened age of Leo the tenth: and it is re- 
markable that the reputation of this truly great man has 
been continually declining as the Art itſelf has declined. 
For I muſt remark to you, that it has long been much on the 
decline, and that our only hope of its revival will conſiſt 
in your being thoroughly ſenſible of its depravation and 


decay. 


It is to Michel Angelo, that we owe even the exiſtence of 
Raphael: it is to him Raphael owes the grandeur of his 
ſtile, He was taught by him to elevate his thoughts, and to 


conceive his ſubjects with dignity. 


His Genius however formed to blaze and to ſhine, might, 
like fire in combuſtible matter, for ever have lain dormant 
if it had not caught a ſpark by its contact with Michel 
Angelo: and though it never burſt out with that extraor- 
dinary heat and vehemence, yet it muſt be acknowledged 
to be a more pure, regular, and chaſte flame. Though our 
judgment will upon the whole decide in favour of Raphael ; 
yet he never takes that firm hold and entire poſſeſſion of the 
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mind in ſuch a manner as to deſire nothing elſe, and 


feel nothing wanting. 


The effect of the capital works of Michel Angelo, per- 
fectly correſpond to what Bouchardon ſaid he felt from read- 
ing Homer. His whole frame appeared to himſelf to be 
enlarged, and all nature which ſurrounded him, diminiſhed 


to atoms. 


If we put thoſe great Artiſts in a light of compariſon with 
each other, Raphael had more Taſte and Fancy, Michel 
Angelo more Genius and Imagination. The one excelled in. 
Beauty, the other in Energy. Michel Angelo has more of 
the Poetical Inſpiration ; his ideas are vaſt and ſublime; his 
people are a ſuperior order of beings ; there is nothing about 
them, nothing in the air of their actions, or their attitudes, 


or the ſtyle and caſt of their very limbs or features, that 


puts one in mind of their belonging to our own ſpecies. 
Raphaels' imagination is not ſo elevated; his figures are not 
ſo much disjoined from our own diminutive race of beings, 
though his Ideas are chaſte, noble, and of great conformity to 
their ſubjects. Michel Angelo's works have a ſtrong, peculiar, 
and marked character: they ſeem to proceed from his own 


mind 


1 
mind intirely, and that mind ſo rich and abundant, that he 
never needed, or ſeemed to diſdain, to lcok abroad ſor 
foreign help. Raphael's materials are generally borrowed, 


though the noble ſtructure is his own. 


The excellency of this extraordinary man lay in the 
propriety, beauty, and Majeſty of his characters, his judi- 
cious contrivance of his Compoſition, correctneſs of Draw- 
ing, purity of Taſte, and the ſkilful accommodation of 
other men's conceptions to his own purpoſe. Nobody 
excelled him in that judgment, with which he united 
to his own obſervations on Nature, the Energy of 
Michel Angelo, and the Beauty and Simplicity of the 
Antique. To the queſtion therefore, which ought to 
hold the firſt rank, Raphael or Michel Angelo, it 
muſt be anſwered, that if it is to be given to him who 
poſſeſſed a greater combination of the higher qualities of 
the Art than any other man, there is no doubt but Raphael 
is the firſt. But if, according to Longinus, the ſublime 
being the higheſt excellence that human compoſition can 


attain to, abundantly compenſates the abſence of every 
other 


[ 26 J 
other beauty, and attones for all other deficiencies, then 
Michel Angelo demands the preference. 


' Theſe two extraordinary men carried ſome of the higher 
excellencies of the Art to a greater degree of perſection 
than probably they ever arrived at before. They certainly 
have not been excelled, nor equalled ſince. 


Many of their ſucceſſors were induced to leave this great 
road as a beaten path, endeavouring to ſurpriſe and pleaſe 
by ſomething uncommon or new. When this defire after 
novelty has proceeded from mere idleneſs or caprice, 
it is not worth the trouble of Criticiſm ; but when it 
has been in conſequence of a buſy mind of a peculiar 
complexion, it is always ſtriking and intereſting, never 


inſipid. 


Such is the great ſtyle as it appears in thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſſed it at its height, in this, ſearch after novelty, in con- 
ception or intreating the ſubject, has no place. 


But there is another ſtyle, which, though inferior to the 


former, has ſtill great merit, becauſe it ſhews that thoſe 
who 


EE 


cultivated it were men of lively and vigorous imagination: 
This I call the original, or characteriſtical Style; this, being 
leſs referred to any true architype exiſting either in general 
or particular nature, muſt be ſupported by the painter's 
conſiſtency in the principles he has afſumed, and in the 
union and harmony of his whole deſign. 


The excellency of every ſtyle, but I think of the ſubor- 
dinate ones more eſpecially, will very much depend on pre- 
ſerving. that union and harmony between all the component 
parts, that they appear to hang well together as if the 

whole proceeded from one mind. 
It is in the works of art, as in the characters of men. 

The faults or defects of ſome men ſeem to become them 

when they appear to be the natural growth, and of a piece 

with the reſt of their character. A faithful picture of a 

mind, tho” it be not of the moſt elevated kind, tho' it be 

irregular, wild, and incorrect, yet if it be marked with 


that ſpirit and firmneſs which characteriſes works of genius, 


will claim attention and be more ſtriking than a combina- 
tion of excellencies, that do not ſeem to hang well toge- 
F ther, 
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ther, or we may ſay than a work that poſſeſſes even all ex- 


cellencies, but thoſe in a moderate degree. 


One of the ſtrongeſt marked characters of this kind, 
which muſt be allowed to be ſubordinate to the great ſtyle, 
is that of Salvator Roſa. He gives us a peculiar caſt of 
nature, which, tho' void of all grace, elegance, and ſim- 
plicity; tho' it has nothing of that elevation and dignity, 
which belongs to the grand ſtyle, yet, has that ſort of dig- 
nity which belongs to ſavage and uncultivated nature : 
but what is moſt to be admired in him, is, the perfect 
correſpondence which he obſerved between the ſubjects 
which he choſe and his manner of treating them. Every 
thing is of a piece: his Rocks, Trees, Sky, even to his 
bandling have the ſame rude and wild character, which 


animates his figures. 


To him we may contraſt the character of Carlo Maratti, 
who, in my own opinion, had no great vigour of mind or 
ſtrength of original genius. He rarely ſeizes the imagination 
by exhibiting the higher excellencies, nor does he captivate 


us by that originality which attends the painter, who thinks 
ſor 


| 
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ſor himſelf. He knew and practiſed all the rules of art, and 
from a compoſition of Raphael, Carrfacci, and Guido made 
up a ſtyle of which its only fault was, that it had no mani- 
feſt defects and no ſtriking beauties, and that the principles 
of his compoſition are never blended together, ſo as to form 
one uniform body original in its kind, or excellent in any view. 


I will mention two other painters, who, tho' entirely 
diſſimilar, yet by being each conſiſtent with himſelf and 
poſſeſſing a manner entirely his own, have both gained re- 
putation, tho' for very oppoſite accompliſhments. 


The painters I mean are Rubens and Pouſſin. Rubens 
I mention in this place as I think him a remarkable inſtance 
of the ſame mind being ſeen in all the various parts of the 
Art. The whole is ſo much of a piece, that one can ſcarce 
be brought to believe but that if any one of them had been 
more correct and perfect, his works would not be ſo com- 


pleat as they now appear. 


If we ſhould allow a greater purity and correctneſs of 
Drawing, his want of Simplicity in Compoſition, Colour- 


ing, and Drapery would appear more groſs. 
In 


1 

In his Compoſition his Art is too apparent. His figures 
have expreſſion and act with energy, but without ſimplicity 
or dignity. His colouring, in which he is eminently ſkilled, 
is notwithſtanding too much of what we call tinted, 
Throughout the whole of his works, there is a proportionable 
want of that nicety of diſtinction and elegance of mind, 
which is required in the higher walks of Painting ; and to 
this want it may be in ſome degree aſcribed, that thoſe qua- 
lities which make the excellency of this ſubordinate ſtyle 
appear in him with their greateſt luſtre. Indeed the facility 
with which he invented, the richneſs of his compoſition, the 
luxuriant harmony and brilliancy of his colouring, ſo dazzle 
the eye, that whilſt his works continue before us we cannot 


help thinking, that all his deficiences are fully ſupplied. 


Oppoſed to this florid careleſs, looſe, and inaccurate ſtyle, 
that of the ſimple, careful, pure, and corre& ſtyle of 


Pouſſin ſeems to be a compleat contraſt. 


Yet however oppoſite their Characters, in one thing they 
agreed, both of them having a perfe& correſpondence be- 


tween all the parts of their reſpective manners. 
One 


[ 21 ] 
One is not ſure but every alteration of what is conſidered 
as defective in either, would deſtroy the effe& of the whole. 


Pouſſin lived and converſed with the a fient ſtatu- es ſo 
long, that he may be ſaid to be better acquainted with 
them, than with the people who were about him. I have 
often thought that he carried his veneration for them ſo far 
as to wiſh to give his works the air of Ancient Paintings. 
It is certain he copied ſome of the Antique Paintings, 
particularly the Marriage in the Albrobrandini-Palace at 
Rome, which I believe to be the beſt relique of thoſe 


remote ages that has yet been found. 


No works of any modern has ſo much of the Air of 
Antique Painting as thoſe of Pouſſin. His beſt performances 
have a remarkable dryneſs of manner, which though by 
no means to be recommended for imitation, yet ſeems 
perfectly correſpondent to that ancient Simplicity which 
diſtinguiſhes his Style. Like Polidore he ſtudied them 
ſo much, that he acquired a habit of thinking in their 
way, and ſeemed to know perfectly the actions and geſtures 


they would uſe on every occaſion. 
G Pouſſin 
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Pouſſin in the latter part of his life changed from his dry 
manner to one much ſofter and richer, where there is a 
greater union between the figures and the ground, ſuch as 
the Seven Sacraments in the Duke of Orleans' collection; 
but neither theſe, norany in this manner, are atall comparable 


to many in his dry manner which we have in England, 


The favorite Subjects of Pouſſin were Ancient Fables; 
and no Painter was ever better qualified to paint ſuch ſub- 
jects, notonly from his being emminently ſkilled in the know- 
ledge of Ceremonies, Cuſtoms and Habits of the Ancients, 
but from his being ſo well acquainted with the different 
Characters which thoſe who invented them gave their 
Allegorical Figures. Though Rubens has ſhewn great fancy 
in his Satyrs, Silenus's, and Fauns, yet they are not that 
diſtinct ſeparate claſs of beings, which is carefully exhibi- 
ted by the Ancients, and by Pouſſin. 


Certainly when ſuch ſubjects of Antiquity are repreſented, 
nothing in the picture ought to remind us of modern times. 
The mind is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing ought 
to be introduced that may tend to awaken it from the 


Pouſſin 


illuſion. 


12 1 
Pouſſin ſeemed to think that the ſtyle and the language in 
which ſuch ſtories are told, is not the worſe for preſerving 
ſome reliſh of the old way of painting, which ſeemed to 
give a general uniformity to the whole, ſo that the mind 
was thrown back into antiquity not only by the ſubject, but 


the execution. 


If Pouſſin in imitation of the Ancients repreſents Apollo 
driving his chariot out of the ſea by way of repreſenting the 
Sun riſing, if he perſonifies Lakes and Rivers, it is no ways 
offenſive in him; but ſeems perfectly of a piece with the ge- 
neral air of the picture. On the contrary, if the Figures 
which people his Pictures had a modern air or countenance, 
if they appeared like our Countrymen, if the Drapery's 
were like cloth or filk of our manufacture, if the 
landſkip had the appearance of a modern view, how 
ridiculous would Apollo appear inſtead of the Sun, 
an old Man or a Nymph with an Urn inſtead of a River or 


Lake. 


I cannot avoid mentioning here a circumſtance in Por- 


trait-painting, which may help to confirm what has been ſaid. 
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When a Portrait is painted in the Hiſtorical ſtyle, as it is nei- 
ther an exact minute repreſentation of an individual, nor com- 
pletely ideal, every circumſtance ought to correſpond to this 
mixture. The Simplicity of the Antique Air and Attitude, 
however much to beadmiredis ridiculous when joined toa figure 
in a modern dreſs. It is not to my purpoſe to enter into the 
queſtion at preſent, whether this mixed ſtyle ought to be 
adopted or not yet if it is choſen tis neceſſary it ſhould be 
compleat and all of a piece : the difference of ſtuffs, for 


Inſtance, which make the cloathing, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 


in the ſame degree as the head deviates from a general 


Idea. 


Without this union, which I have ſo often recommended, 
a work can have no marked and determined character, which 
is the peculiar and conſtant evidence of Genius. But when 
this is accompliſhed to a high degree, it becomes in ſome 


ſort a rival to that ſtyle which we have fixed as the higheſt. 


Thus I have given a ſketch of the Characters of Rubens. 


and Salvator Roſa, as they appear to me to have the greateſt 
uniformity 


CW 

uniformity of mind throughout their whole work. But we 
may add to theſe, all thoſe Artiſts who are at the head of 
a claſs, and have had a ſchool of Imitators from Michel 
Angeio down to Watteau. Upon the whole it appears that 
ſetting aſide the Ornamental Style, there are two different 
paths, either of which a Student may take without degra- 
ding the dignity of his Art. The firſt is to combine the 
higher excellencies and embelliſh them to the greateſt 
advantage. The other is to carry one of theſe excellencies 
to the higheſt degree. But thoſe who poſſeſs neither muſt 
be claſſed with them, who as Shakeſpear ſays are men of no 
mark or likelyhood. 

I inculcate as frequently as I can your forming yourſelves 
upon great principles and great models. Your time will be 
much miſpent in every other purſuit. Small excellencies 
ſhould be viewed, not ſtudied ; they ought to be viewed, 


becauſe nothing ought toeſcape a Painters obſervation ; but 
for no other reaſon. 


There is another caution which I wiſh to give you, 
Be as ſelect in thoſe whom you endeavour to pleaſe, as in 
thoſe whom you endeavour to imitate. Without the love 
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of fame you can never do any thing excellent; but by an 
exceſſive and undiſtinguiſhing thirſt after it, you will come 
to have vulgar views; you will degrade your ſtyle ; and 
your Taſte will be entirely corrupted. It 1s certain that the 
loweſt ſtyle will be the moſt popular, as it falls within the 
compaſs of ignorance itſelf ; and the Vulgar will always be 


pleaſed with what is natural in the confined and miſunder- 
ſtood ſenſe of the word, | 


One would wiſh that ſuch depravation of taſte 
ſhould be counteracted, with ſuch manly pride as Euripides 
expreſſed to the Athenians who criticiſed his works, © I do 
« not compole, ſays he, my Works in order to be correct- 
&« ed by you, but to inſtruc you.” 


It is true to have a right to ſpeak thus a man muſt be a 
Euripides. However thus much may be allowed, that when 
an Artiſt is ſure, that he is upon firm ground, ſupported by 
the Authority and practice of his predeceſſors of the greateſt 


reputation, he may then aſſume the boldneſs and intrepidity 
of Genius, at any rate he muſt not be tempted out of the 
right path, by any tide of popularity that always accom- 
panies the lower ſtyles of painting. 


I men- 


2 


* 

1 mention this, becauſe our exhibitions, that produce 
ſuch admirable effects by nouriſhing emulation, and calling 
out Genius, have alſo a miſchievous tendency by ſeducing 
the Painter to an ambition of pleaſing indiſcriminately the 
mixed multitude of people who reſort to them. | 


